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CRATER OF KIRAUEA, IN HAWAI, (Owyner.) 


We present our young readers at this time with a view of the Vol. 
cano of Kirauea, in the Sandwich Islands—as it appeared in the night 
time to the Missionaries, by whom it was lately visited. No picture 
er description, be the colours ever so brilliant, or the language ever so 
glowing, can convey to our minds any adequate idea of the awiul 
grandeur of a volcano; but still it may answer as a guide to our imag- 
inations. We may look upon a faithful sketch of its outlines, be told 
accurately its dimensions, its vast height and depth, hear a description 
of its groans and thunder, its red flames and running lava, but all to 
very little purpose. There is no way of getting an idea of its true 
magnitude, bot by Handing upon its brink ourselves, and taking in at 
one view its su ities and terrors. The fact, that fire, that devour- 
ing and dreaded elcmeut, is the agent of all this havoc and devastation, 
is the one that lends awe and horror to the scene. Exhibitions of 
power in the winds and waves we have become familiar with ;, but bil- 
lows of red-hot lava, and tempests of flame are peculiar to the volea- 
no. And while we contemplate the awful majesty of its operation, 
we ought to spare an emotion of gratitude, that such an agent is jm- 
prisoned in the bowels of the earth. 

Volcanoes, in their union of mystery and majesty, are deservedly 
among the most interesting of the phenomena of nature ; they have in 
all ages of the world been received as such. 

The convulsions which the light of science has now taught us to at- 
tribute to gases produced by the agency of fire, and labouring to make 
their escape, have been attributed by heathen nations, to the power of 
some god residing within. According to the notions of the Romans, 
the god Vulcan inhabited Mount Etna, a volcano in Sicily, where he 
forged thunder-bolts for Jupiter, and armour for the gods. A goddess 
ealled Pele, according to the superstition of the Sandwich Islanders, 
occupies the volcano which we are presently to describe. 

It has been computed that there are nearly two hundred Volcanoes 
now in operation upon land, and as many more beneath the sea.— 
Those which have been the most celebrated in history, are Mount Ve- 
suvius in Italy, Etna in Sicily and Hecla in Iceland. 

The Volcano of Kirauea which is the = of our plate, is situated 
in Hawaii, (Owyhee) the largest of the Sandwich Islands, about 26 

miles from the sea shore. It was recently visited by the Missionaries 
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in those islands, and described in the Journal of their tour—a little 
work which we would recommend to our readers as one of extreme 
novelty and interest. The following description is collected from it. 


“ We travelled on, clearing every ohelo bush, that grew 
near the path, till about 2 P. M. ( August t,) when the 
CRATER of KIRAUEA all at once burst upon our view. 
We expected to have seen a mountain with a broad base, 
and rough indented sides, composed of loose slags, or 
streams of lava, and whose summit would have presented a 
rugged wall of scoria, forming the rim of a mighty chaldron. 
But instead of this, we found ourselves on the edge of a steep 
precipice, with a vast plain before us, fifteen or sixteen miles 
in circumference, and sunk from 200 to 400 feet below its 
original level. The surface of the plain below was uneven, 
and strewed over with large stones, and volcanic rocks ; and 
in the centre of it was the great crater, a mile or a mile and 
a half distant from the precipice, on which we were standing.” 

“Led by our guides, we walked on to the north end of 
the ridge, where, the precipice being less steep, a descent to 
the plain below seemed practicable. It requiged, however, 
the greatest caution, as the stones and fragments of rock 
frequently gave way under our feet, and rolled down from 
above ; and with all our care we did not reach the bottom 
without several falls and slight bruises. After walking some 
distance over the sunken plain, which, in several places 
sounded hollow under our feet, we came suddenly to the 
edge of the great crater, where a spectacle, sublime and ap- 
palling, presented itself before us. 

“ Astonishment and awe for some moments deprived us of 
speech, and, like statues, we stood fixed to the spot, with our 
eyes rivetted on the abyss below. 

“Immediately before us yawned an immense gulph, in the 
form of a crescent, upwards of two miles in length, about a 
mile across, and apparenily eight hundred feet deep. The 
bottom was filled with lava, and the south-west and northern 
parts of it were one vast flood of liquid fire, in a state of 
terrific ebulition, rolling to and fro its ‘ fiery surge,’ and 
flaming billows. Fifty-one craters, of varied form and size, 
rove like so many conical islands, from the surface of the 
burning lake. Twenty-two constantly emitted columns of 
giey smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flame.” 
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“ The sides of the gulf before as were perpendicular, for 
about 400 feet; when there was a wide horizontal ledge of 
solid black lava, of irregular breadth, but extending com- 
pletely round. Beneath this black ledge the sides sloped 
towards the centre, which was, as nearly as we could judge, 
300 or 400 feet lower. It was evident that the crater had 
been recently filled with liquid lava up to this black ledge, 
and had, by some subterranean canal, emptied itself into the 
sea, or inundated the low land on the shore. * * * *” 

“ After our first feelings of astonishment had subsided, we 
continued for about half an hour, contemplating a scene, 
which we felt it impossible to describe, filled with wonder 
and admiration at the almost. ove: whelming manifestation of 
the power of that dread Being who created the world, and 
who has declared that by fire he will one day destroy it. 

“ Removing then along the western side of the crater, till 
we reached the north end, we deposited the few provisions 
and little baggage that we had, and having quenched our 
thirst with water brought in canteens, we directed the na- 
tives to build aghut for us to pass the night in, in such a situ- 
ation as to command a view of the burning lava; and while 
they were thus employed, we prepared to examine the many 
interesting objects around us.” 

« On returning as the sun was setting, we were none of 
us pleased with the site which they had chosen. It was at 
the north-east end of the crater, on a pile of rocks over- 
hanging the abyss below, and actually within four feet of the 
precipice. When we expressed our disapprobation, they 
said it was the only place where we might expect to pass the 
night undisturbed by Pele, and secure from earthquakes and 
other calamity. We told them it was unnecessarily near, 
and being also unsafe, we wished toremove. They answer- 
ed, that as it was within the limits prescribed by Pele for 
safe lodging, they should be unwilling to sleep say where 
else, and had not time to build another hut for us.’ 

“We now partook with cheerfulness of our evening re-- 
past, and afterwards, amidst the whistling of the winds 
around, and the roaring of the furnace beneath, rendered 
our evening sacrifice of praise, and committed ourselves to 
the secure protection of our God. We then spread our mats 
en the ground. 
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“ Between nine and ten, the dark clouds and heavy fog, 
that since the setting of the sun had hung over the volcano, 
gradually cleared away, and the fires of Kirauea, darting 
their fierce light athwart the midnight gloom, unfolded a 
sight terrible and sublime beyond all we had yet seen. 

“ The agitated mass of lava, like a flood of melted metal, 
raged with tumultuous whirl. The lively flame, that danc- 
ed over its surface, tinged with sulphureous blue, or glow- 
ing with red, cast a broad glare of light on the indented 
sides of the insulated craters, whose bellowing mouths, 
amidst flames, and eddying streams of fire, shot up, at in- 
tervals, with loudest detonations, me masses of fusing 
lava, or ignited stones. 

“ The dark bold outline of the perpendicular and jutting 
rocks around, formed a striking coutrast with the lumin- 
ous lake below, whose rays thrown on the rugged prom- 
ontories, and reflected by the overhanging clouds, combined 
to complete the awful grandeur of the scene.” 

The following is from a description of the same Volcano, by the,Rev. 
Charles S. Stewart, who afterwards visited it in cgmpery with Lord 
Byron, a British officer. 

“ The gulf below contains between fifty and sixty small- 
er conical craters, many of which are in constant action. 
The tops and sides of two or three of these are covered 
with sulphur of mingled shades of green and yellow ; with 
the exception of these, the ledge, and every thing below it, 
is of a dismal black. 

“ As the darkness of the night gathered round us, new 
and powerful effect was given to the scene. Fire tafter 
fire, which the glare of mid-day had entirely concealed, be- 
gan to glimmer on the eye, with the first shades of the eve- 
ning ; and as the darkness increased, appeared in such rapid 
succession, as forcibly to remind me of the hasty lighting 
of the lamps of a city on the sudden approach of a gloomy 
night. Two or three of the small craters, nearest to the 
north side, where we lodged, were in full action, every mo- 
ment casting out stones, ashes and lava, with heavy deto- 
nations, while the irritated flames accompanying them, 
glared widely over the surrounding obscurity, against the 
sides of the ledge and upper cliffs, richly illuminating the 
volumes of smoke at the south end, and occasionally cast 
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ing a bright reflection on the bosom of a passing cloud. The 
great seat of action however, seemed to be at the southern 
and western end, where an exhibition of ever-varying fire- 
works was presented, surpassing in beauty and sublimity all 
that the ingenuity of art ever devised. Rivers of fire were seen 
rolling in splendid coruscation among the laboring craters ; 
and on one side a whole lake, whose surface constantly 
flashed and sparkled with the agitation of contending cur- 
rents. 

“ Expressions of admiration and astonishment burst mo- 
mentarily from our lips, and though greatly fatigued with 
our walk, it was near midnight before we could yield our- 
selves to a sleep, often interrupted during the night, to 
gaze on the light with renewed wonder and surprise. As 
I laid myself down on my mat, fancying the very ground, 
which was my pillow, to shake beneath my head, the si- 
lent musings of my own mind were—“ Great and marvel- 
lous are thy works, Lord God Almigthy !—greatly art thou 
to be feared thou king of saints.” 


On the night previous to his departure from the scene, Mr. Stewart 
and his company had the rare good fortune, to witness an uncommon 
convulsion and eruption of the crater, which he thus describes. 

“In addition to all we had before heard, there was an angry 
muttering and rumbling from the very bowels of the abyss, 
accompanied at intervals, by what appeared the desperate 
efforts of some gigantic power struggling for deliverance.— 
These sounds were not fixed or confined to one place, but 
rolled from one end of the crater to the other ; sometimes 
seeming to be immediately under us, when a sensible tre- 
mor of the ground on which we lay took place, and then 
again rushing to \ae farthest extremity with incalculable 
velocity. The whole air was filled with the tumult, and 
even those most soundly asleep, were quickly roused hy 
it to thorough wakefulness. Every monition momentarily 
increased, and Lord B. springing up in his cot, exclaimed, 
“ We shall certainly have an eruption—such power must 
burst through every thing.” lie had searcely ceased speak- 
ing, when a dense column of black smoke, was seen rising 
from the crater, directly in front of us—the subterranean 
struggle at the same time ceased, and immediately after, 
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flames burst from a large cone, near which we had been in 
the morning, and which then appeared to have been long 
inactive. Red-hot stones, cinders and ashes were also pro- 
pelled, with immense violence, to a great height; and 
shortly after the molten lava boiled over, and flowed down 
the sides of the cone, and on the surrounding scoria, in two 
beautiful curved streams, glittering with indescribable bril- 
lianey. 

“ A whole lake of fire also opened in a more distant part. 
This could not have been less than two miles in circumfer- 
ence, and its action was more horribly sublime than any 
thing I ever imagined to exist, even in the idler visions of 
unearthly things. Its surface had all the agitation of an 
ecean—billow after billow, tossed its monstrous bosom in 
the air, and occasionally, those from opposite directions 
met, with such violence, as to dash the fiery spray in the 
concussion, forty or fifty feet high. It was at once the 
most splendidly beautiful, and dreadfully fearful of spec- 
tacles, and irresistibly hurried the thoughts to that lake of 
fire from whence the smoke of torment ascendeth for ever 
and ever! No work of Him who laid the foundations of the 
earth, ever brought to my mind the awful revelations of 
his word with such overwhelming impression : Truly “ with 
God is terrible majesty”—* ei all the nations say unte 
God, How terrible art thou in thy works !” 


SMALL THINGS. 


He that contemneth small things, shall fall by little and little. 


Axrnovcs this is not the declaration of an inspired wri- 
ter, yet it is certainly the language of wisdom and experi- 
ence, and is well worthy attentive consideration. If it had 
been asserted, that he that despiseth smal! things shall fall 
suddenly and immediately, it might have been considered 
by some, as a more formidable threat. But, in fact, the per- 
il of a person af the disposition here described, is greatly in- 
creased by. the gradual nature of his decline. No danger is 
greater than that which approaches us by imperceptible 
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xieps; since we are not then likely to place ourselves in the 
posture of defence. Thus, if all the ill consequences of a 
bad habit were experienced at the very commencement of 
it, there is scarcely any one so weak or so indulgent, but 
would summon strength of mind enough to break it off at the 
outset. 

It is very possible that persons of feeble characters, and 
possessed of no true strength or energy of mind, may, under 
the influence of sudden excitation, make a noble sacrifice, 
or resist a forcible temptation : but, as it has been often re- 
marked, greatness of mind is apparent rather on little than” 
on great occasions. True magnanimity considers no duty 
too small to be punctually and properly discharged ; no in- 
dulgence so trivial that it may be indolently yielded to. 

It is in small things that brotherly kindness and charity 
chiefly consist. Little attentions, trifling, but perpetual acts 
of self-denial ; a minute consultation of the wants and wish- 
es, tastes and tempers of others ; an imperceptible delicacy 
in avoiding what will-give pain ;—these are the small things 
that diffuse peace and love wherever they are exercised, 
and which outweigh a thousand arts of showy heroism, 
That which requires the greatest effort is the greatest char- 
ity: and it is beyond comparison a greater exertion to 
keep a daily and hourly watch and restraint upon ourselves 
for the sake of others, than to summon our whole stock of 
forbearance on benevolence once or twice in our lives, in 
order to perform some deed of munificence, or to forgive a 
great injury. “Take up your cross daily,” our Lord says: 
—it is but a light one, indeed, but shall we on that account 
despise it? 

The truth of the assertion contained in these words, might 
be illustrated in a great variety of instances. It is applica- 
ble, indeed, to all the evil courses and inveterate habits of 
wickedness and profaneness that disgrace society. Habits 
of profusion are commonly formed by thinking little of small 
indulgences, of trifling, but needless expences :—more for- 
tunes have been squandered by little and little than by large 
and extravagant sums :—the aggregate of such expences at 
the year’s end, or at seven year’s end, would surprise and 
alarm many a sanguine and uncalculating spendtheift. Nor 
is it less true, that a covetous and miserly temper is formed 
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by the same gradual process; by petty savings, and little 
acts of meanvess. 

But that fall which is at once the most frequent, and the 
most lameutable, is from the restraints of a religious educa- 
tion. This is generally a gradual and insensible decline. 
A young person who has been trained to the habit of private 
prayer is, on some occasion, tempted to omit it: it is but a 
small thing, he thinks, to pass it for once; but another oc- 
easion, still more pressing soon presents itself. The con- 
science, slightly as it was wounded in the first instance, puts 
in a still feebler remonstrance now: and every time it oe- 
curs in future, its voice will become less distinct. In the 
mean time, other religious duties will be neglected in the 
same proportion. Thus, by little and little, the conscience 
becomes insensible; till the individual has fallen so far, as 
to live without calling upon God, and to forget the value of 
his soul. And all this chiefly arises from the delusion of 
supposing that the little temptation tq which we yield to- 
day, we shall have more strength or more willingness to re- 
sist to-morrow, a’ supposition which is directly the reverse 
of the truth, and contrary to universal observation and ex- 
perience. 

There can be no appearance more hopeful and promising 
in childhood and youth, than a tenderness of conscience res- 
pecting small things: a child who is never inclined to plead 
excuses for what is known to be wrong, by saying “is it not 
a little one?” who resists an improper thought, forbids a has- 
ty word, who fears the slightest deviation from the truth, 
bids fair to rise, by gradual, but certain steps, to true excel- 
lence. 

But whatever may be our view of the subject, it is cer- 
tain that God does not, in any sense, contemn small things. 
He looks at motives more than at actions ; at thoughts more 
than at words ; and by these we shall be judged. 

And let us be thankful that “ He does not despise the day 
of small things ;”—the bruised reed, the smoking flax, the 
grain of mustard seed, the little leaven ;—over these small 
beginnings He watches with patient and gracious care, till 
by little and little they attain to perfection. Q. Q. 
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ON UNBELIEF. , 
Be not faithless bat believing.—John xx. 2%, 7 


Many persons, notwithstandirg they have not themselves 
seriously and decidedly put their trust and confidence in 
Christ, as their Saviour, wonder whilst reading the history 
of his life, as recorded in the Bible, that he was rejected 
and persecuted by the Jews, and oft-times think within them- 
selves, had I lived in the days of Christ’s residence on earth, 
I most certainly should not have acted in the same manner. 
To such I would say, whty think ye so? Because it was pre- 
dicted that he would come at a particular time and under 
peculiar circumstances, and so it came to pass. And do you 
not read of the same prediction in the Old Testament? 
And do you not see that it has been fulfilled when you con- 
sult the New? And have you not better opportunity of do- 
ing this than the Jews? you having it constantly by you, 
with every means of searching it, to see how the New cor- 
responds with the Old Testament, and sheweth what was 
predicted in the former hath been accomplished in the lat- 
ter? And are you not commanded as well as the Jews to 
search the Scriptures, and in another place to prove all 
things and held fast to that which is good. Although the 
Jews had the Prophetic writings, they could ouly judge of 
their truth as they came to pass ; but you can see them and 
compare them at your will. ‘They saw the accomplishment 
but of a part; you of nearly all. You will say you did not 
see Christ perform his miracles. But have you not-satis- 
factory evidence that they were performed? They saw 
them wrought separately and few saw them all. Have you 
not a true account of them all collected together, with the 
circumstances connected with them? And farther, have 
you not as was predicied seen these very Jews themselves 
scattered abroad and their name a bye word among all na- 
tions? And also that the Gospel is spread over a great part 
of the worid. 

Morevver you may have read many sermons tending to 
prove the truth of Christianity, and many books, shewing 
how many martyrs have —_ as it were the truth with 

Vou. 1X. No, 1. 
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their blood. And is not this a body of well supported evi- 
dence, as to its truth far greate# and more convincing than 
they had together with all its great benefits to mankind in 
general? If then they.rejected it and died in theiy sins who 
saw but in part, how shal] you hope to escape who see it all, 
and have had every advantage of time, place, and opportu- 
nity? Let me seriously exhort you not to make their sin 
in rejecting him an excuse for your doing the same, aud nei- 
ther imagine had you seen him and his miracles that you 
would have turned unto him with all your heart. For as 
Abraham told the rich man that his brethren would not re- 
pent though one rose from the dead, so I tell you it is not 
likely you would though you saw him on earth working his 
miracles; as nothing but the Holy Spirit of God entering the 
heart will change it, when that is the case you wil] not only 
see but feel a miracle. Pray therefore without ceasing that 
this may be the case, and you will not pray in vain; for 
Christ saith, whosoever cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out. Againy knock and it shall be opened unto you.— 
Again, the apostle says, use all diligence to make your call- 
ing and election sure. Evsuuus. 
——s 


—_—-— 


CALVARY OR GOLGOTHA. 


Caxuvany. or Golgotha, is a mountain of Palestine, held 
in the greatest veneration as the scene of our Saviour’s cru- 
cifixion. It acquired these two names, probably, from its 
roundness or resemblance to a human skull, or as others say, 
from its being bare and destitute of verdure. Theophylact 
says, that by a tradition descended from the fathers, Adam 
for as others say, Adam’s head) was buried here, and there- 
fore, says he, Christ, who was to heal the fall and death of 
Adam, was here crucified, that where the beginning of death 
was, there might be the dissolution of it. The witnesses of 
this tradition adduced by Theophylact are Origen, Tertul- 
lian, Ephiphanius, Athanasius, and St. Augustin. St. Je~ 
rome observes, that this is a favorable interpretation, and 
ap to the ears of the people ; but not true. It ancient- 

imal without the walls of the city of Jerusalem, and was 
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the place where criminals were executed according to the 
Mosaic law. But the Romana emperor Adrian, having or- 
dered the city to be rebuilt a little to the north of its former 
situation, Mount Calvary was enclosed within the walls, 
This mountain was cleared by order of Helena, mother of 
Constantine : and fitted for the foundation of a church, by 
cutting down several parts of the rock and elevating others. 
But this was done with so much care, that no part of the hill 
which immediately related to our Saviour’s passion was al- 
tered or diminished. Accordingly that part of Calvary 
where it is said Christ was fastened to the cross is left en- 
tire; being about ten or twelve yards square. The mag- 
nificent church erected on this spot by order of Helena, 
was, therefore built in such a manner as to comprehend as 
many scervs of our Saviour’s sufferings as could convenient- 
ly be enclosed. This stately edifice is still standing, and 
kept ia guod repair by the offerings of the pilgrims, who an- 
nually resort to it, as well as the contribution of several 
Christian princes. It is one hundred paces long, and sixty 
wide ; the walls are stone, the roof cedar; the east end en- 
closes Mount Calvary, and comprehends the Holy Sepul- 
chre. The former is covered with a noble cupola, support- 
ed by sixteen massive columns, which were encrusted with 
marble. The centre of it is open on the top just over the 
sepulchre ; and above the high altar at the east end is anoth. 
er stately dome. The nave of the church constitutes the 
choir, and the inside aisles are the places where the most 
remarkable circumstances of our Saviour’s passion were 
transacted, together with the tombs of Godfrey and Bald- 
win, the two first Christian kings of Jerusalem. An ascent 
of twenty-two steps leads to the chapel, where that part of 
Calvary is pretended to be shown ou which Christ was cru- 
cified, and even the very hole in the rock in which his‘cross 
was fixed. The altar has three crosses upon it, and is rich- 
ly adorned with other costly embellishments, particularly 
with forty-six silver lamps of immense value, that hang be- 
fore it, and are kept constantly burning. Adjoining to this 
is another small chapel fronting the body of the church, At * 
the west end is that of the sepulchre, which is hewn out of 
the solid rock, and has a small dome orlanthorn; supported 
by a pillar of porphyry. The cloister round the sepulehre. 
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is divided into sundry chapels, appropriated to the several 
sects of Christians who used to reside there, such as the 
Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Abyssines, Georgians, 
Nestorians, Cophtites, Maronites, &c. But these, says 
Maundrell, except four, viz. Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Cophtites, have abandoned their quarters, not being able to 
sustain the severe rents and extortions which their Turkish 
landlords impose upon them. The apartments of the Lat- 
ins are on the north-west side ; to them belongs the care of 
the church, and they make every day a solemn procession 
with tapers and crucifixes, and other ceremonies, to the sev- 
eral sanctuaries of the church, Accordingly they are obli- 
ged to reside constantly in it; the Turks keeping the keys, 
and not suffering any of them to go out, but obliging them 
to receive their provisions through a wicket. Easter is the 
time at which the chief ceremonies are performed within 
this place; and these chiefly consist in representations of 
Chvist’s passion, crucifixion, death and resurrection. At 
sais solemnity, every pilgrim, paying a certain fee, is admit- 
ted to assist at the sulemn procession and other ceremonies. 
Of these there is commonly a vast concourse. Some of 
them choose to eater on Good Friday, and stay till Easter 
Monday. Th 


THE FIRE-ENGINE. 

Wet William, my boy, have you bought you a flageolet 
yet with your Christmas money? You recollect our bar- 
gain was that I should have the first tune, and I trust you 
are ready to hold to the agreement. I once saw a gentle- 
man play beautifully upon two flageolets at a time, and have 
since heard of a young lady who could do the same. The 
instruments are joined together side by side, and blowed 
with one mouth-piece ; and hence is called a double-flageol- 
et. But I suspect you will find your hands full, if you be- 
‘gin with one at a time, Come, can you give us a tune ? 

William.—“ Cousin, you may be disappointed and dis- 
pleased at what I done ; if you are, I am sure I shall 
he very sorry. I could do for the present without 
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aflageolet myself, and without thinking that you cared 
any thing about it, I gave half of my money to old Betty 
Browning, who sold cakes on the corner, and was burnt 
out the other night by the fire.” 

Burnt out?—is it possible! I had not heard of that. 
Where has the old lady gone ? 

Wiiliam.—* Her son Ned, who brought me that branch of 
coral when he came home from his last voyage, had just 
bought a new stock of things for her litde shop, and weat off 
to sea again last week. I got to the fire just as poor old 
Betty was hurrying out of the house, leaning on her stafi, 
and bare-headed ; with her bible in her hand, and Ned’s 
picture under her arm. They were the only things she 
saved.” 

Surely, fire is a faithful slave, but a hard master. Lost 
her all, hey ? and one’s ail is the same, whether it be a half 
dozen old chairs and a cot, or a rich man’s estate. 

Wiiliam—* And 2s she hobbled along alone, and without 
a home, I thought of her kindness, in calling me into her 
shop sometimes, to give me a custard, or show me the pic- 
ture that Ned drew of his ship ; and my heartached for her 
as much, it Seems to me, as if she had been my own mother, 
and I Ned. I went to the line to see if they would’nt let me 
help pass the water. But they said I was not big enough, 
and so put me on the line of empty buckets ; where it 
seemed as though I wasn’t doing much good. But the En- 
gines did not begin to play, ’till the house was too far gone, 
for want of water. There was no towr pump near, and 
the wells were all very low.” 

I shall never be displeased, my little fellow, at sucha use 
of your money. A flageolet is a paltry thing to the. wants 
and the comfort of so kind an old widow; and one dollar 
spent as you have spent this, wakes more music in my heart 
than all the flageolets which you could buy with a fortune. 
Here is another dollar to put with that which you have, and 
there are two more for old Betty. 

William.—< Cousin, I wished there never had been such 
a thing as a fire-engine, while they could not make it work, 
and the buildings were burning down before their eyes. But 
when the water came, and they all began at once, pouring 
astream of water as large asmy leg, into the middle of the 
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fire, I think I shall never forget how I felt. It seemed as 
if I was doing it all myself. I have thought of asking you, 
every day-since, for the explanation of the fire-engine, 
which you promised me. I could not for my life see how 
air had any thing to do with it* Tlave you leisure now to 
explain it ?” 

-I will, with the same pleasure that I always gratify your 
reasonable wishes. You have seen that it isa machine mount- 
ed on four low stout, wheels, and that it is drawn from the 
engine house to the fire by a company of fire-men, by 
means of ropes. It is only calculated for cities or thickly 
settled villages, and in such places there should be several 
of them. For though their object is rather to prevent the 
spread of a fire than to extinguish a single building, it 
is necessary that they should be quick on the spot, and that 
a supply of water should be always at hand. You have 
seen too that it is worked like a pump, with two handles 
and six or eight men plying each handle ; and that it is sup, 

ied with water by means of two lines of men, reaching 

the engine to the nearest water; one line passing 

ng the filled buckets from hand to hand, and the other 

returning them empty. The water being potired iato the 

receiver of the engine, through a sort of scive, which pre- 

vents sticks and gravel from getting into the machinery, it is 
then ready to be worked. 

Now the particular structure of the machinery I eannot 
make you understand, unless I had an engine before me ; 
but the general plan is simple enough. Ito!d you in our 
conversation upon the air-gun, you will remember, that am 
important use was made of air, in this engine. It is by 
means of the elasticity of air, that the stream of water is 
kept continual and wales You have not forgotten my 
illustration of that property, as it was applied to the throwing 
of ballets? A barrel of air, you will recollect, had been 
in consequence of its elasticity, forced into the ball ef an 
air-gun, only four inches; in diameter ; and when it was let 
out it filled the same barrel again. This isthe principle made 
use of. In the fire-engine there is an air vessel, commonly 
shaped like a ball, and made of copper or some strong 


* See page 425, Vol. VIII. 
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metal. From the lower part of this vessel proceeds a 
leather pipe, called the hose, which can be bent and carried 
in any direction; and on the end of the Aose, is the brass or 
copper pipe, which the captain of the engine holds in his 
hands for the purpose of directing the stream. The water 
is forced, by sucking and forcing pumps, into the air-vessel, 
and the air which is in it, is of course compressed into a 
smaller space at the top. The continual effort of the air to 
expand to its former dimensions, united with the force of 
the pumps, drives the water through the leather Aose and 
pipe to an immense height. Now were it not for the confin- 
ed air, the stream of watef would move like that of a com- 
mon pump, by fits and starts, for water itself has no spring or 
elasticity. By every blow of the pump, the water is forced 
into the air-vessel, and the air compressed; and while it is* 
lowering for another blow, the air recoils again ; and thus 
the spout of water is kept steady and unbroken, This simple 
principle then in the substance which we are this moment 
breathing, is in this novel way made subservient to the use 
of man, and assist, in forming an instrument which saves 
thousands from want and misery. Though the cunning and 
ingenuity of man can effect much, you see that its utmost 
power only consists in inventing some new way of using the 
elements which God has giver us. All the knowledge and 
skill, and ingenuity, of the wisest men now alive, or who 
have ever lived, could not unite and create the smallest atom 
of matter, nor destroy one. Yet out of nothing the omnip- 
otent God made all things, and called them into existence 
by a word. 


THE PLOUGHBOY. 
(Continued from page 414, Vol. vit.) 


ALL was suspense and anxiety respecting young Wilton, 
An awful stillness prevailed in and around his chamber, 
and gloom pervaded every countenance. To the eager and 
repeated inquiries concerning his state, the reply of the 
nurse was, “ much the same as before—he is quite insensible.” 
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Afraid to entertain hope, and yet dreading the result, the 
tender father continued to pace the room and sighed and 
groaned ; while the equally distressed mother frequently 
erept to the door and cast an anxious look upon her beloved 
child, rendered still dearer to her by the prospect of losing 
him. 
’ Three lingering days had passed away, without any fa- 
vorable change. One morning Charlton entered Mr. Wil- 
ton’s room, and requested permission to introduce a stranger. 
« You require consolation,” said he to the afflicted parents, 
“ and there is a gentleman below stairs, who has called to 
inquire for your son. It is the Rev. Mr. Everton, who has 
recently come to this parish ; he seems to be interested in 
your son’s recovery, will you allow me to corduct him to 
you ?” “If you please Mr. Henry,” said Mrs. Wilton, “ the 
visit of a clergyman is always acceptable.” “ Yes, pray 
’ desire him to walk up,” added her husband—< if we ever 
wanted spiritual advice itis now.” ( weeps. ) 

Mr. Everton soon entered the room. “ Excuse,” said 
he, the visitof.a stranger, but I am a father and have learn- 
ed to sympathize with the afflicted—I too had a son, an 
amiable, promising youth—but”———and he raised his 
handkerchief to receive the falling tears————“ but God 
took him from me— The will of the Lord be done !” 

' Mrs. W.—O dear Sir, We find it hard to submit—Prov- 
idence s to deal hardly with us. 

Rev. Mr. E.—Madam, the Lord’s ways are not our ways. 
He afflicts in mercy and designs our real good. And al- 
though he sometimes appears to act severely, he is always 
full of compassion. 

Mr, W.—Ah Sir ! I believe God has long been angry 
with us. I have not done my duty towards Him. Indeed, 
I have thought more of my child than of my God. That 
dear boy himself has often put me to shame—he prayed to 
the Almighty and read his bible, but alas! alas ! I have done 
neither—/(clasping his hands, ) Lord have mercy upon me— 
pardon my sins, and save my dear child ! 

Rev. Mr. E.—Happy am I, dear Sir, that your mind is 
thus disposed We are all great sinners, but, blessed be 
God, Jesus Christ is a great Saviour, and those who seek 

his grace shall find and enjoy it. 
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Mrs, W.—We have thought more of religion and eter- 
nity since we have been here than we ever thought of them 
before ; for although we took the sacrament regularly, and 
maintained a reputable character and relieved the poor, yet 
I never felt any thing like what my dear child expresses in 
his letter—Do my dear Mr. Wilton show this gentleman 
Stephen’s letter. 

Mr. W.—( giving it to Mr. Everton.) That letter hath 
done me more good than any thing Lever read in my life. 

Rev. Mr. E.—(reads) Dear youth !—very expressive 
indeed—yes, yes, he must have divinely taught. I 
trust the Lord, the spirit, has ted him, and made 
him “ a new creature in Christ J 

Mr. W.—I don’t quite understand the meaning of what 
you say, Sir, but [ am very ignorant of the Bible. Will you 
be so well pleased to explain what you mean by “ regenera- 
tion” and “ new creature 2?” I never heard these expres- 
sions but once before, and that was cne Sunday morning 
when our minister preached against the Methodees and De- 
centers—I think he call’d ’em—whom he blamed for bei 
righteous overmuch, and bringing in “ strange 7 
about the new-birth : he said they were much to be pitied, 
for that their heads were turned. 

Rev, Mr. E.—He ought to have said, “ their hearts were 
turned.” Excuse my interruption. 

Mr, W.—I was at that time quite pleased with the dis- 
course, and determined that I would never be like these 
people, for I made a little religion go a great way. 

Rev. Mr. E.—Ah dear Sir, that is the case with thou- 
sands who do not reflect upon what they hear and read. 
The Bible‘ells us that all men are sinners—that the heart is 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked,—that we 
must repent and be converted by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, for, our Saviour says in his word, “ Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Now, all 
who truly repent and come to Jesus Christ, by believing on 
Him, have everlasting life. God, for Christ’s sake oe Mor 
their sins : their hearts are changed ; and where this takes 
place, achange is produced in the conduct, for, “ a good tree’ 
bringeth forth good fruit.” 
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Mr. W.—But Sir, I have heard that St. Paul and St. 
James disagree upon the subject of good works, and that 
while St. Paul stands up for salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ, St. James declares, that we must be saved by our 
good works. I hope you will excuse my freedom. 

Rev. Mr, E.—An apology is quite uanecessary : as the 
apostles wrote under the inspiration of the same Divine 
Spirit, they could not possibly disagree upon the important 
subject of a sinner’s justification. St. Pau) states in what 
way we are justified before God, namely, by the righteous- 
ness of the Lord Jesus ist; and St. James shows, clearly, 
the evidence or proof is, by our good works, which are 
the effects of a justi ate. I will give youan instance : 
Mr. Sportive, a gentle in this parish, was formerly wild 
and thoughtless ; he keptepen house for the gay and dissi- 
pated—the glass went briskly round, the most wanton songs 
were sung, and the most scandalous and impure toasts given. 
Ihave heard that he had an assortment of infamous prints 
that were frequeatly exhibited to his guests, and that the 
snuff-boxes in common use among them were a scandal to 
common decency. This gentleman, by the blessing of Ged, 
was greatly affected with a sermon I preached upon the rich 
man and Lazarus ; he went home greatly affected, “ thought 
upon his ways,” and turned his feet to the divine testimo- 
nies. His companions soon perceived the change ; they 
endeavoured to laugh at his preciseness, and tried every at- 
tempt to regain him, but he was firm : the prints and snuff- 
boxes were destroyed, the play-books and cards consumed, 
for he would not Jet even the children use them as “ play 
things,” nor keep them himself for direction cards ; the 
back-gammon board, and draught-board* shared the same 
fate ; the music-master was not allowed to teach Miss 
Sportive any more “ Vauzhali songs,” nor favorite airs 
sung at Durry-lane or Covent-garden, &c.; the dancing- 
master was dismissed. Family prayer was set up, and all 
the children and domestics brought regularly to church. 
The change is indeed wonderful, and the common remark 
is—“ Mr. Sportive is a new creature.” 







* Are professors & religion justified in retaining these things ia 
their houses as parlour decorations ” 
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Mr. W.—I understand you well, Sir! I thank you kind- 
ly for the pains you have taken, I see that religion must 
first change the heart, and then it will be immediately visi- 
ble in the life and conversation. This is what I want. 

Rev. Mr. E.—It is a mercy to feel this. I hope you 
will earnestly pray for the blessing ; and God has promised 
that your prayer shall be heard and answered. 

After seme further conversation, Mr. Everton rose to 
depart, but making a pause said, “ If you have no objection, 
‘we will kneel down and offer up our prayers for your son’s 
recovery.” 

Mr. and Mrs. W. » 0! do dear Sir. 

The good minister prayed with much simplicity, affection 
and fervor ; first for the sorrowful parents “ that God 
would teach them by his Spirit, and bring them to the 
knowledge of himself; that their present trials might be 
sanctified, and terminate in their salvation, and in the glory 
of God; he then prayed for their child, and ardently en- 
treated God to restore him, and make him a burning and 
shining light in his church and in the world, but if infinite 
wisdom had otherwise determined, then that God would be 
pleased to grant entire submission to his will.” 

Having taken an affectionate leave, Mr. and Mrs. Wilton 
sat, for some time, silent. “ This gentleman’s prayer, as 
well as his conversation, is very different from that to which 
we have been accustomed : how fine he prayed !—without 
any book—and yet how ready he was ! I suppose he must 
have learnt it by heart.” “It came from Ats heart, I do 
believe,” added her husband, for “I am sure it went to 
mine.” 

But it is time to return to John Lumley.—Tidings of the 
illness of Stephen Wilton reached Sally, while John was 
absent with a load of-hay, about ten miles off. It is impos- 
sible to conceive their grief on the occasion—John often 
lamented that he could not make a proper prayer to God 
Almighty,to restore his dear Master Stephen, “ but,” said 
he, “ how can I expect Sally that the Great God will 
hearken to such a poor ignorant wicked creature as I be ?” 

After Mr. Wilton’s departure, many and various reports 
were circulated through the village. One day it was affirm- 
ed that Stephen was actually dead! John and Sally were 
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thrown into the greatest distress : “ heis more to me, Sally 
than all my relations” said John, “ except thee and the chil- 
dren : To-morrow is Saturday, and if thou be agreeable, 1 
be minded to go io see old Maister, and know the truth 
about Mr. Stephen.” ll be no obstacle in the way, John,” 
replied Sally—“ dear young gentleman ! i’d give al! I have 
in this world, if I could save his life.” 

John and Saliy Lumley never crossed each other inten- 
tionally. ‘The husband always made his wife his counsel- 
lor, and the wife always preseated her doubtful cases to her 
husband. Harmony. was the rule of the cottage, and if 
John appeared to be angry, Sally never answered him sharp- 
ly, for, said she to herself, “ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” 

The journey was long, but John thought he could make 
bold to ask Miss Grace, his young mistress for Old Ranger, 
the cart horse, and be back again to his work on Monday 
morning. He accordingly set off and arrived in the eve- 
ning. Having put his horse into the stable, he proceeded to 
the house, and desired the servant to say that John Lumley 
wished to spake wi’ Maister Wilton. The farmer astonished 
atthe message hastened down, and with agitation, inquired 
if all was well at home ? and, especially his daughter Grace ? 
“ Yes, yes Maister, thank the Lord, all’s well there, and 
Miss Grace is quite brave, considering,” but “ What ? 
John !—What hast thou to say ?” “ Why Maister I 
could not rest at home no longer without coming myself to 
know something for sartin about dear young Maister.” 
“ Do tell me if he be living ?”  “ Yes! John, he’s living— 
and that’s all.” “ Thank the Lord for that rejoined John, 
while there’s life, there’s hope, and I hope the danger is all 
past.” “ Ah! John I don’t knew what to say about that— 
but don’t y’ stand here, John, come up stairs and see mis- 
tress—she will be glad to see thee.” 

“Oh! John Lumley said Mrs. Wilton, what a heavy afflic- 
tion is this! but I hope the Lord will be merciful and re- 
store my poor dear boy tous.” “I hope he will, Mistress, 
God is ail sufficient. I wish I could pray for him ! 

John was informed of all the circumstances that had oc- 
curred—Stephen’s letter—Mr. Everton’s visit—his conver- 
sation andthe “beautiful” prayer he had put up. Would 
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ypu be so well pleased, Mistress, said he, to let me see 
Maister Stephen ? Mrs. Wilton pointed at the door of his 
chamber—John took off his shoes, and followed her into 
the room—Stephen had just opened his eyes, after a long 
and refreshing sleep—Casting an expressive look on John, 
he smiled and waved his hand fer himto come near—then 
faintly articulated, “ Dear John ! I thought I should 
have been in heaven before this cannot talk much— 
Very weak—but happy—happy—John ! you and Sally and 
Jee we must be born again.———Do not neglect your 
soul—Jesus is my Saviour—I am resting on the rock of 
ages. 








“T, all on earth forsake 

Its wisdom, fame and pow’r, 

And Him my only portion make, 
My shield and tower.” 


As he pronounced the last words, he pressed John Lum- 
ley’s hand—his countenance, the index of his mind, full of 
serenity and peace, expressive of that sweet tranquillity 
which accompanies a sense of Divine forgiveness. 

( To be continued.) 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


In the numbers of our iast yolume, we published a series 
of extracts from Mr. Paley’s Nataral Theology, which (we 
would repeat for the sake of our new readers) is a work, 
in which the author proves the existence of an infinite 
Ged from an examination of the works of nature. He has 
chosen for his purpese the most interesting objects of na- 
ture, both animate and inanimate; and has proved from the 
evidences of design and contrivance manifest in them, that 
they are “ the handy work” of an intelligent Creator. It is 
a species of investigation the most interesting and instruct- 
ive of all studies, because it is furnishing us with two kinds 
of knowledge at the same time. While we are receiv- 
ing additional proofs of the wisdom, and goodness, and pow- 
er of God, it is making us acquainted with his works; and 
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getting our minds into a habit which can never be toe 
much recommended, that of “looking up through nature to 
nature’s God.” 

The last head under which the design of a God was con- 
sidered, was called Compensation ; which term is best ex- 
plained by an example. Thus, in the last number we con- 
sidered the contrivance by which the want of teeth in birds 
is compensated by a gizzard ; and the want of fect in rep- 
tiles, by crawling. We now come to the examination of 
the evidences of design in the structure of Insecrs, and the 
relation and adaptation of their organs to their several situa- 
tions and necessities. 


OF INSECTS. 


The structure, and the use of the parts, of insects, are 
less understood than that of quadrupeds and birds, not only 
by reason of their minuteness, or the minuteness of their 
parts, (for that minuteness we can, in some measure, follow 
with glasses) but also, by reason of the remoteness of their 
manners and modes of life from those of larger animals. 
Nevertheless, there are many contrivances in the bodies of 
insects, neither dubious in their use, por obscure in their 
structure, and most properly mechanical. These form parts 
of our argument. 


THE SCALY WINGS OF THE BEETLE. 


The elytra, or scaly. wings of the genus of scarabaus or 
beetle, furnish an instance of this kind. The true wing of 
the animal is a light transparent membrane, finer than the 
finest gauze, and not unlike it. It is also, when expanded, 
in preportion to the size of the animal, very large. In or- 
der to protect this delicate structure, and, perhaps, also to 
preserve it in a due state of suppleness and humidity, a 
strong, hard case is given to it in the shape of the horny 
wing which we call the elytron. When the animal is at 
rest, the gauze wings lie folded up under this impenetrable 
shield. When the beetle prepares for flying, he raises the 
integument, and spreads out his thin membrane to the air. 
And it cannot be observed without admiration, what a tissue 
of cordage, i. e. of muscular tendons, must run, in various 
.and complicated, but determinate dir€ctions, along this fine 
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surface, in order to enable the animal, ciiher to gather it up 
into a certain precise form, whenever it desires to place its 
wings under the shelter which nature hath given to them; 
er to expand again their folds, when wanted for action. 

In some insects, the elytra cover the whole body; in 
others, half; in others, only a small part of it; but in all 
they completely hide and cover the true wings. . 

Also, many or most of the beetle species lodge in holes 
in the earth, environed by hard, rough substances, and have 
frequently to squeeze their way through narrow passages; 
in which situation, wings so tender, and so large, could 
scarcely have escaped injury, without both a firm covering 
to defend them, and the capacity of collecting themselves 
up under its protection. 


THE AWL IN FLIES, 


Another contrivance, equally mechanical, and equally 
clear, is the awl or borer fixed at the tails of various species 
of flies; and with which they pierce, in some cases, plants ; 
in others, wood ; in others, the’skin and flesh of animals; 
in others, the coat of the chrysalis of insects of a different 
species from their own; and in others, even lime, mortar, 
and stone. I need not add, that having pierced the sub- 
stance, they deposit their eggs in the hole. The descri 
tiens which naturalists give of this organ, are such as the 
following. It is a sharp-pointed instrument, which, in its 
inactive state, ljes concealed in the extremity of the abdo- 
men, and which the animal draws out at pleasure, for the 
purpose of making a puncture in the leaves, stem or bark 
of the particular plant which is suited to the nourishment of 
its young. Ina sheath, which divides and opens whenever 
the organ is used, there is inclosed a compact, solid, denta- 
ted stem, along which runs a gutter or groove, by which 
groove, after the penetration is effected, the egg, assisted, 
in some cases, by a peristaltic motion, passes to its destined 
lodgment. In the @estrum or gadfly, the wimble draws out 
like the pieces of a spy-glass ; the last piece is armed with 
three hgoks, and is able to bore through the hide of an ox. 
Can any thiig more be necessary to display the mechanism, 
than to relate the fact? 
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STINGS, 


The stings of insects, though for a diflereut purpose, are, 
in their structure, not unlike the piercer. The sharpness 
to which the point in all of them is wrought; the temper 
and firmness of the substance of which it is composed; the 
strength of the museles by which it is darted out, compared 
with the smallness and weakness of the insect, and with the 
soft or friable texture of the rest of the body ; are proper- 
ties of the sting to be noticed, and not a little to be admired. 
The sting of a bee will pierce through a goatskin glove. 
It penetrates the human skin more readily than the finest 
point of a needle. The action of the sting affords an ex- 
ample of the union of chymistry and mechanism, such as, 
if it be not a proof of contrivance, nothing is. First, as to 
the chymistry ; how highly concentrated must be the venom, 
which, in so small a quantity, can produce such powerful 
effects? And in the bee we may observe, that this venom 
is made from honey, the only food of the insect, but the last 
material from which 1 should have expected, that an exalted 
poison could, by any process or digestion whatsoever, have 
been prepared. In the next place, with respect to the me- 
chanism, the sting is not a simple, but a compound instru- 
ment... The visible sting, though drawn to a point exquisite- 
ly sharp, is in strictness only a sheath ; for, near to the ex- 
tremity, may be perceived by the microscope two minute 
orifices, from which orifices, in the act of stinging, and, as 
it should seem, after the main sting has buried itself in the 
flesh, are launched out two subtile rays, which may be call- 
ed the true or proper stings, as being those through which 
the p@ison is infused into the puncture already made by the 
exterior®ting. I have said that chymistry and mechanism 
are here united : by which observation I meant, that all this 
machinery would have been useless, if a supply of poison, 
intense in quality, in proportion to the smallness of the 
drop, had not been furnished to it by the ¢hymical elabora- 
tion which was carried on in the insect’s body: and that, on 
the other hand, the poison, the result of this process, could 
not have attained its effect, or reached its enemy, if, when 
it was collected at the extremity of the abdomef, it had not 
found there a machinery, fitted to conduct it to the external 
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situations in which it was to operate, viz. an awl to bore a 
hole, and a syringe to inject the fluid. Yet these attzibutes, 
though combined in their action, are independent in their 
origin. ‘The venom does not breed the sting; nor does the 
sting concoct the venom. 


A HEBREW TALE. 


Asranam being brought before Nimrod, was urged by 
the tyrant to worship fire. “Great King,” said the father 
of the faithful, “ would it not be better to worship water? 
It is mightier than fire, having the power to extinguish it.” 
“Worship the water, then,” said Nimrod. “ Methinks,” 
rejoined Abraham, “ it would be more reasonable to wor- 
ship the clouds, since they carry the waters and throw them 
down upon the earth.” “Well then,” said the inypatient 
king, “worship the clouds, which by thine own confession, 
possess great power.”’—“ Nay,” continued Abraham, “ if 
power is io be the object of adoration, the preference ought 
to be given to the wind, which by its greater force seatters 
the clouds and drives them before it.” “I see,” said Nim- 
rod, “we shall never have done with this prattle, , Worship 
the wind, then, and we will pardon thy fermer prora. 
“Be not angry, Great King,” said Abraham, “2% t 
worship the fire nor the water, nor the clouds, nor the wit, 
nor any of the things thou callest gods. The power they 
possess, is derived from a Being, not only most powerful, 
but full of mercy and lore, the creator of heaven and earth: 
Him alone will I wership.” “ Well then,” said the tyrant, 
“since thou refusest to adore the fire, thou shalt speedily 
be made sensible of its mighty force.” He ordered A-bra- 
ham to be thrown into a fiery furnace. But God delivered 
him from the raging flames, and made him a source of bles- 
sing to many nations,—Hurwitz Hebrew Tales, 


SELECTIONS. 


Modesty of the Wise.-—A French writer remarks, ¢ That 
the modest deporiment of those who are truly wise, when 
$* : 
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contrasted with the assuming air of the yeung and ignorant, 
may be compared to the different appearance of wheat, 
which while its ear is empty, holds up its head prondly, but 
as soon as it is filled with grain, bends modestly down, and 
withdraws from observation.’ 

‘It is true’ says Bishop Hooper, ‘ that life is sweet and 
death is bitter, but eternal life is more sweet, and eternal 
death more bitter.’ 


When a friend once told Plato, what scandalous steries his 
enemies had propagated concerning him, ‘ I will live so,’ re- 
plied the philosopher, ‘ that nobody shall believe them.’ 


Religious Xntelligence. 


Tuar our youthful readers may be made better acquaint- 
ed with the benevolent labours which are now occupying 
the Christians of our land, we intend in the numbers of the 
present volume, to present them with such accounts of our 
Missions and Charitable systems, as shall be deemed most 
useful and interesting. Great efforts and great plans are 
now in operation, the world over, to extend the Gospel, 
and the blessings of civilization which always go with it, 
to that portion ofvour fellow men, who are now groping in 
heathen ignorance. To such an extent has the spirit of ac- 
tive charity gone abroad, that the age in which we live is 
now familiarly called “the age of benevolence.” It be- 
comes the young, no less than the adult reader, to keep 
pace with the march of the banners of Christ, that he may 
know, by knowing what is already done, what remains to 
be done : or if he has no part nor interest in that which re- 
mains to be done, he ‘ought to know it as a matter of gen- 
eral information. 

The missionary operations of our own country are 
conducted under the direction of that great and noble in- 
stitution, “‘ The American Board of Commissioners fo: F or- 
eign Missions.” The great and important operations of 
this mighty engine of good, our readers shall become ac- 
quainted with from time totime. We will just now briefly 
state, for the purpose of understanding the extent of its op- 
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erations, that the Missions which are under its direction, 
are at Bombay—in Ceylon—at the Sandwich Islands—in 
Malta—in Syria—in Palestine—among the American emi- 
grants on the Island of Hayti, and among the Indian na- 
tions of our own conatry, 


Mission A Berroor, mn Syria. 


Interesting letter from Assaad an Arab youth, to a young 
lady in New-Haven. 


Syrta is bounded S. E. and 8. by the Desert of Arabia, 
and W. by the Mediterranean. Its north-eastern and eas- 
tern limits are not well defined. The missionary station 
here is at Beyroot—a seaport town at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon in the Pashalic of Acre. Population not less than 
3000. 

Rev. William Goodell, and Rev. Isaac Bird, from New- 
England, are the Missionaries, and their wives. 

About two years since, the young lady to whom this let- 
ter is addressed, was iaformed by Mr. Goodell that a school 
for the instruction of young Arabs might be supported at 


Beyroot for about fifty dollars a year, including the wages 
of an instructer, room rent, &c, This was an ebject of too 
much importance to be overlooked. An — was made 


to one whose benevolence is ever active. The money has 
been raised, and sent on for the two last years.—It was 
raised principally in small contributions from the children 
in our Sabbath School, and from a few individuals, 

“The school first commenced (says Mr. Goodell) with 
the two pretty Arab girls whom Mrs, Goodell had taught 
daily for several months, and six boys, some of whem we 
had previously instructed.” It soon increased to twenty, 
and to forty, and at the time of the late disturbances, we 
believe it contained about ninety scholars. “ Like the 
woman of Canaan, who was a ‘ Greek, a Cyrophenician by 
nation, they are all natives of this country, the ancient 
Pheenicia, and are all, I believe, of the Greek faith. 
“They are instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic,’ 
and are made to commit the Lord’s prayer, the ten com- 
mandments, and other portions of the word of God.” 

How blessed are the fruits of Christian benevolence— 
how sweet the consciousness of having promoted the hap- 
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piness of those from whom we can expect nothing in re- 
turn but their love and gratitude. How delightful must be 
the reflection of those children in our Sabbath Schools, who 
have contributed the few cents they have earned by their 
studies or their good conduct, te promote this object— 
and are there not many other children aitd schools who had 
rather save two cents a month to educate these poor chil- 
dren, than to spend it as they have done, Two hundred 
children, who will pay two cents a month, may support 
such a school, where hundreds may also learn the way to 
heaven. To this young lady, who has been instrumental 
ef doing so much good, is addressed the following 


LETTER FROM ASSAAD. 
“ Beyrovt, June 5, 1826, 
My friend that I have not seen, 

I send to you this letier, and I write itin my own 
hand, first for you to know me, and secondly for you to 
know what I believe now, and what I believed before, when 
I was a Greek. When I was Greek, I believed in all the 
Saints and what say the Greek church, but when came here 
Mr. Goodell, and Mr. Bird, and Mr. King, and with them 
the Holy Gespel and the Holy Bible. One day | was in 
their house and saw the Holy books in their house, and ask- 
éd them for a Holy Gospel. They gave me, and when I 
read the Gospel, | saw my before faith was a lie; and I 
told them I wish to learn the Italian language. They told 
me very well, and I began to learn it. I have read and 
learned jt; and [ told them I wish to learn the English 
language ; they told me very well, and I read the English, 
and I now know in English, and in Italian, and in Greek, 
and in Arabic. I have learned them all. I am now with 
Mr. Goodell in his house, and I believe now ia our Lord 
and in our Saviour Jesus Christ and in his Holy book, be- 
cause I saw my before faith in our Country was a lie; and 
Isend to you this my letter in English ; and I write to you 
my faith in four languages in English, and in Italian, and 
in Greek, and in Arabic, for you to see my own right hand, 
(hand writing) and my faith, and this all I have learned 
with my Mr. Goodell, and with my Mr. Bird. Mr. Good- 
ell told me about you yesterday to give the money for the 
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school in Beyroot, because I did not know before, and when 
I heard him I was very glad, and I thank you a hundred 
thousand million for the poor children in Beyroot, and I 
wish and thank you for to send to me your letters, and your 
good books, and your Missionaries for this country ; and I 
ask God to give us and you the eternal life, and in this 
world the holy works, (good works) and I ask you the pray- 
er for us, and I assure you to remember me in your prayer 
always, and [ tell you that I was the first disciple (scholar) 
in Beyroot with Mr..Goddell and Mr. Bird. 

This is my Faith. 

1. Before, I believed that every thing the Roman Cath- 
olic and Greek church said was true, but now I believe and 
see all that was a lie. 2. Before, I believed that my sin 
should not be forgiven, if 1 did not confess to the priests 
my sins, and gave him something, bat now I believe all 
that was sin, and there is one only who can forgive the sins, 
this is he, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 3. Before, 
I believed I cannot enter in heaven, if I did get not the 
Saints to be Mediators between Ged and men, but now I 
know all that was great sins, but I believe is not Mediator, 
but one only, this is he, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
4. Before, I believed if I did not hear what said the priests 
and bishops, I go to hell, but now I believe I cannot heap 
from them, if they do not speak like the Holy Bible says 3 
and I now see that what told me the church was a black 
lie. Assaap Jacos.” 


Mr. Goodell adds— 

‘¢ The writer of the above is about thirteen or four- 
teen years old, whom we have taught English and Italian, 
and for whom also we have provided a teacher in Ancient 
and Modern Greek, and in the grammar of his own lan- 
guage, viz. Arabic. He is a youth of niuch promise, and 
has, to the great grief of his friends and of the priests, re- 
nounced many of the superstitions of the church. We dai- 
ly pray that he may be born again, and commend him also 
to your prayers. 

I wrote you a long letter, I think in January, and have 
at two or three different times sent you specimens of pen- 
manship in your school here.” 
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Poetry. 
PUT NOT YOUR TRUST IN THESE. 


Yes, there are joys in youth’s bright morn, 
When Hope her fairy vision throws ; 
Like spring-flowers in their early dawn, 
Where Summer's fancied beauty glows. 
But joys are fickle—hopes are vain, 
When youth’s fond pleasures cease; 
And autumn hours are hours of pain, 
Put not your trust in these. 


And there are joys in Fortune’s smile, 
Which cherish future happiness ; 

Like rain-drops on a desert wild, 
Wnere Summer pours her sultriness. 

But health declines—and they are gone, 
No efforts then can please ; 

The rain-drops vanish with the morn,, 
Put not your trust in these. 


And there are hopes in Honor’s path, 
When waken’d by a sounding name ; 
The trump and laurel wreath she hath, 
To tell how bright her votary’s fame. 
But ah! the laurel wreath will fade, 
And on the empty breeze 
Zhe trump’s pro::d soundings Jal] are stayed; 
Put not your trust in these. 


Yet there are joys which will not fade, 
And hopes that never----never die ; 

They firmly rest beyond the grave, 
Where time shall be eternity. 

In the blest Gospel they are found ; 
They give the weary ease; 

Christ and his cross the joyful sound, 
O put your trust in these. 


New-Haven, Dec. 20, 1826. 


ee 
— 


WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY 


War strikes that note upon my ear, 
So slow, so solemn, and so clear! 

It is the pealing of that bell, 

Which sounds the loud funereal knell 
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Why moves that siow and silent throng, 
The church-yard's beaten track along! 
Why follow there those sorrowing few, 
Shrouded in robes of sable hue! 


They go death’s victim there to bear, 
To waste it in the mouldering air ; 
They go the silent tear to shed, 

O’er the revered and hallowed dead. 


The rose had wither’d on that cheek, 
Which once was wont to bloom so fair ; 

Nipp’d by Consumption’s blasts so bleak, 
Its fading lustre vanished there. 


That eye with tender pity fraught, 
Misfortune’s mourning object sought: 
Those lips in gentle accents told, 

The breathings of a pious soul. 


But new \ney’re cold, Death’s icy hana 
Plath cut che cords of life’s short span ; 
No more shall Sorrow hear her voice, 
Nor Want at her soft touch rejoice. 


Mourn not for her,----though long 
Should Memory her name prolong : 
Her body rests beneath the sod, 
Her happy spirit rests with God. 


== 
THE SPIDER AND TOAD. 


Some author, (no great matter who, 
Provided what he says be true,) 

Relates he saw with hostile rage 

A spider and a toad engage; 

For though with poison both are stored, 
Each by the other is abhorr’d, 

It seems as if their common venom 
Provok'’d an enmity vetween ’em. 
Implacab'e, malicious, cruel, 

Like modern hero in a duel, 

The spider darted on his foe, 

Infixing death at every blow. 

The toad, by ready instinct taught, 

An antidote, when wounded, sought 
From the herb Plantain, growing near, 
Well known to toads its virtues rare, 
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The spider’s poison to repel ; 

It cropp’d the leaf, and soon was well 
This remedy it often try‘d, 

And all the spider’s rage defy’d. 

The person who the contest view’d, 
While yet the battle doubtful stood, 
Remov d the healing plant away, 
And thus the spider gain’d the day : 
For when the toad return’d once more 
Wounded, as it had done before, 

To seek relief, and found it not, 

It swell’d and dy’d upon the spot: 


In ev’ry circumstance but one, 
(Could that hold too, I were undone,’ 
No glass can represent my face 
More justly than this tale my case. 
The toad’s an emblem of my heart, 
And Satan acts the spider’s part. 
Envenom’d by his poison, I 
Am often at the poiat to die ; 
But he who bung upon the tree, 
From guilt and wo to set me free, 
Is like the Plantain leaf to me. 
To him my wounded soul! repairs, 
He knows my pain. and hears my pray'rs; 
From him I virtue draw, by faith, 
Which saves me from the jaws of death: 
From him fresh life and strength I gain, 
And Satan spends his rage in vain. 
No secret arts or open force 
Can rob me of this sure resource ; 
Thowgh banish’d to some distant land, 
My med'cine would be still at hand; 
Though foolish men its worth deny, 
Experience gives them all the Jie ; 
Though Deists and Socinians join, 
Jesus still lives, and still is mine. 
*Tis here the happy diff’rence lies, 
, My Saviour reigns above the skies, 
Yet to my soul is always near, 
For he is God, and ev'ry where. 
His blood a sov’reign balm is found 
For ev’ry grief, and ev'ry wound ; 
And sooner all the hills shall flee, 
And hide themselves beneath the sea} 
Or ocean, starting from its bed, 
Rush o’er the cloud-topt mountain’s head ; 
The sun exhausted of its light, 
Become the source of endless night; 
And ruin spread from pole to pole ; 2 
Than Jesus fail the tempted sonl. NEewrTon. 
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